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Instead of urging content area teachers to teach 
raadlng skills* reading personnel should be providing then with 
"rereading technigues designed to orginlie or provide experiences 

relevant to new concepts to be learned by students. A song ^he 
I 'isoadusioas X cached fro a 'a review of , relevant research are that using 
rimlti-leveled textbcoki in a classrpbs will not produce statistically 
I idgnificant gains in ^gnitive achieVeaent and that students* 
prbblttas in content reading ate a not f roa lack of reading skills but 
' f roB coaprehension probleas due to lack of relevant bacltgtound 
||moidedg»«^oae prerei^ding tech^iqueV^icfi proved successful in a 
'i-^WSi involving social' sttt^Ssinstruction* involves presenting aany 
^ exaaples and nonenspl^s of relevant Icriticall attributes of 

concepts to he^^udents clarify the concepts. In another technigue* 
' tbich eapldvB graphic postorganisers* students construct their own 
hierarchy of teras used in the aaterial they have leamedV These 
technigues enable teachers to ascertain vhat learners already know 
^and to teach thea accordingly* using both receptive and discovery 
learning techniques. Teachers should be the priaary sources of 
inforsationi textbooks should be used to reinforce concepts \ they have 
previously developed. (GT) 
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The primary source o^: 4>nfonMtion in our classroons should be the 
tea«her. Yet, We are c^stantly hearing the complaint from administrators, 
content teachers, parents and thif presa that students can't read their , 
assigned textbooks^ and as a result are not learning. . Why should the re- ^ - 
sponsibility for i^aifning be placed on students* inability to ^am from 
the textbooks? A glood nurseryman would hardly .blame the quality of his 

plants on his tools. 

Yet, some educators suggest that teachers re-write the content material 
at a lower level of difficulty Teachers will tell you that it is Impractical 
and time-consuming to do so. Others advise a jsimilar course by suggesting 
multi-leveled textbooks. \ However » research by Daugs (1973) shows no statis- 
tically significant differences in cognitive -achievement gains between class- 
rooms using lulti-level textbooks and those using, one level of material. 

Many advocate the teachingbf reading skills such as w<^rd attack to 
al4 the frustrated reader. Skill in word identification does not necessarily 
guarantee that a student will not exhibit comprehension difficulties (Oaken, 
1971). Research by Kulm (1973, 1974) and Knifong and Hiltan (1976) indi- 
cate that r Jading related skills are not the central skills in solving prob- 
lems. 

Hill (1967) reviewed several studies dealing with the use of textbooks 
and concluded that "there is solid evidence to confirm that the content area 
textbook, es traditionally used, is less help, and possibly more hindrance 
to the student than commonly assumed (p. 412)." 

Kintsch and Kosminsky (1977) declare that many of the so-called reading 
problems of poor readers are, in fact, comprehension problems. And that's 
♦■he point— students are failing because they can't comprehend or understand 
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Yirtiat they read! Perhaps it is not a reading px'oblein but a pre-reading 
probleml . 

Goodinan (1968) tells us that it is one* s knowledge of the language 
and of the woijld that provides a f ranework for comprhens^on and by bringln.i 
this knowledge to bear on the textbook* the comprehendec actively constructs 
meaning 3y knowledge of the world he neaas what the student already kn'. is. 

Over a decade, ago Ausubel (1968) alluded to t^his when he said, "If 
I had to reduce all of educational psychology to just one principle, I 
would say thist The most inqtortant single factor Influencing learning is 
what* the learner already knows. Ascertain this and teach hioii accordingly." 
(pvi) More recently science edMcators West and Fensham (1970) acknowledged 
that one of the most important variables that infltusnce science learning is 
the learner's relevant background knowledge. 

Another science educator, M9vak (1976) suggested that "there is a 
growifig body of evidence to Indicate that son^ reasonable degree of learning 
for most any concept can take place if proper instructional sequences are 
provided and eiupples and activities are used that will relate to che prior 

♦ ♦ 

experience of the learner (p. 504)." 

If students have nothing in their prior experiences that is relevant 
to new material to be read they often attempt to memorize it. Ausubel and 
Robinson (1969) warn us that "students develop a rote learning set. ±t .tftey 
are under excessive pressure >.o esdiibit glibness, or to conceal rather than 
admit, and gradually remedy, an original lack of understanding.^ Under these 
circumstances it seems easier and more io^ortant to create a spurious Im- 
p'p^fiion of facile comprehension by rotely memorizing a few key terms or 



sentences than to try to understand what they meaft.^v^ (p. 58), Rather than 

' - - 

observe* apply ^concepts* Interpret, interrelate to Xearger concepts and 
solve problems, Novak (1976) says the 8e<^iei\ce become^: observe, memorise, 
test and forget I ' li 

Boredom is Another side >ef feet of lack of pri^r knowledge* When stu- 

. * *• * 

t 

dents cannot make sense out ..of what they^^re expected to read they becpme 
bored (Smith, 1978) and may withdraw^ from the learning situation entirely 
by refusing to do classroom asslg^ntSt missing classes aiid/or becoming 
discipline problems in class^Waetjen, 1965). 

Instead of admonishing content teachers with the old and questionable 

' ■ X . . : 

cliche "Every teacb^r is a teacher of reading** reading personnel should be 

X •■ ■■ ■ 

providing con^t teachers with pre-reading techniques designed to organize 

and/or p^o^ide experiences for nev concepts* 

/^e technique that has been used succiess fully by Peter8^.^4r7B-76) is 

^he ?rayer model of concept attainment. This paradigm suggests clarifying. 

concepts according- to five nonsequential dimensions:, hierarchical relation 

ships established with other concepts, exaii5>les, non-examples, relevant 

* ' . V • 

(critical) attributes, irrelevant (non- critical) attributes. 

One dimension, that reflects current thinking on schema, suggests 
showing students how the new concept relates to other concepts in a hier- 
archy. This dimension is very similar to Barron's (1969) graphic organizer 

Since many textbooks provide only One or two examples of a new concept 
Frayer recommends presenting many. exaiiq>les and non-examples. By examining 
the examples the teacher can Identify those properties or chart terlstics 
that are common to each example. These characteristics are called relevant 
attributes. Those properties or characteristics which vary from example to 
txaraple are labeled irrelevant or non-critical attributes. 
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Peters used Frayer*s model In developing social studies materials and 

)j ' ■ ■ 

compared It to the traditional textbook approach. His results indicated 

that both good and poor readers who used the rewritten material based on 
.Frayer's model received signif i;:antly higher comprehension scores than did 
good and poor readers who used the textbook method. 

For meaningful learning to occur Ausubel and Robinson. (1969) state 
that t^ree conditions must hold: 

♦ 

1. the^material presented must be-capable of being related In some 
sensible fashion. 

2. the learner must possess relevant ideas to which this neW idea can 
be related or anchored 

3. the. learner must actually attempt to. relate the new ideas to those 
<swhich,he pre^ntly possesses 

Using Fra^r*s model prior to assigning new material is an attempt 
to establish condition one and two. The third condition appears to be 
one of invttlvement and motivation.^ Even if the material is logically mean- 
ingful and lifeeOwner has the appropriate ideas in his prior experiences, 
rote learning will still take place if the learner intends on memoriaing. 
Ue or she must intend to relate this new material to items in their prior 

experiences. . . \ 

Barron and S4one (1973) were successful in involving the learning by 
using graphic post-organizers. After the student learned the material they 
were placed in groups of two or three and provided, with the learning passagc- 
and a set of 3 x 5 cards on which were typed terms taken from the graphic 
pre-prganizer ind used with another group of student^ . These students were 
then given twenty minutes to arrange the cards in a way that would depict 
relatluMhips among th. t%i» used in the learning passage. In eftect. 
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th« students were constructing their own hierarchy. They weie actually 

attempting to •Velate the new ideas and nteaningful learning did. occur. . 

i - ' ■■ , ■ 

There has been some cdncem expressed, especially by science teachers, 

over Ausubel*8 -theory (referred' to as receptive learning). So many of our 

students appear to utilize only concrete thoughts and are not reading for 

fornal operational thoughts. Therefore, they oust, engage in discovery 

learning aa opposed to receptlyjB learning. These learners "receive" the 

* » 

concepts to b^ learned in final form when given a hierarchy. In discovery 
learning the learner*!; mus^ act on the material in order to be led in the 
final form of the eencspt.' ^In both instances the material in Its final 
form must be related to cognitive structure (Quiniby, 19^6). Frayer s 
model* enables the teacher to ascertain what the learner already knows and 
teach him accordingly using both- receptive and discovery learning techni- 
ques. « ' 

^ It is the teacher, not the textbook, who is the primary source of 
information. Moi.t teachers would agree that their responsibility Isfto 
help their students understand tiie concepts of their discipline as fully 

as they can. ' ' . 

If the theory of prior knowledge prevails then it would appear thiat 
the teacher's first- task is to discover what is in the learner*? existing 
prior experiences and teach so that the new material to bfe learned can be 
sensibly related. Textbooks cannot and should not assume that responsi- 
bility. This does not mean to suggest that schools should rid themselves 
of textbooks. .It means thiit the textbooks should be used to relnforJg, 
confirm, or enrich those concept© that the teacher is responsible for 
developing. It should be used as Esler (1973) suggests, only after the 
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atuclents, have acquired an understanil.iug of the concepts. The reader* 
when provided with cuf£lclent background concerning the new material* 
should fipd the textbook easier to read. 
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